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ANOTHER YEAR 
aeyq! ND the problem keeps on growing! Each factors. More children, for example, may receive cer- 


y, year since 1922, with the exception of 
1924, there has been an increase in the 
‘|number of 14 and 15 year old children 
Ses} who secure their first permits to work in 
the states and cities reporting yearly to the Federal 
Children’s Bureau. 

In 1926, 107,257 children of these ages received first 
regular certificates in the 10 states which sent in com- 
plete reports, 24 cities outside these states, and the 
District of Columbia. This figure represents the legal 
employment of children of work permit age in most in- 
dustrial and commercial pursuits of the important child- 
employing centers, but it does not include large num- 
bers of children entering occupations for which certifi- 
cates are not required nor those going to work illegally. 

In 7 states, 14 cities in nine other states, and the 
District of Columbia comparable information for 1924, 
1925 and 1926 is available. Five of the 7 states, the 
District of Columbia and 8 of the 14 cities reported in- 
creases over the previous year. 








tificates because the application of the child labor law 
has been extended to occupations not previously 
covered or because the administration of the law has 
been improved.” The fluctuations of business and in- 
dustrial conditions are also a factor in determining the 
number of children who enter industry. 

The data concerning the occupations entered are 
likewise affected by the predominance of different in- 
dustries in different communities, the varying pro- 
visions of the state child labor laws requiring certifi- 
cates for certain kinds of work and prohibiting the 
employment of persons under 16 in specified occupa- 
tions. Among the 34,000 children whose occupations 
were reported, 46 per cent entered manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, 30 per cent went into mercantile 
establishments, and the remainder entered other em- 
ployment, a large number going into messenger service, 
and errand work. 

Approximately two-fifths of the children received 

their first work certificates at 





The total number of children 
to whom first certificates were 
issued in these states and 
cities increased 5 per cent in 
1926 as compared with 1925, 
whereas the increase for 1925 
as compared with 1924 was 8 
per cent. 

Miss Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, adds a 
word of caution in interpret- 
ing these figures. 

“Valuable as are these 
reports of the number of work 
permits issued, it must be re- 
membered that a variation 
from one year to the next in 
the number of children re- 
ceiving first certificates in any 
particular locality may be due 
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not to actual increases or de- cee 


creases in the total number of 
working children but to other 





“* Drawing out again, sonny?’ 
‘‘ Ya, my pa says he won’t give the boss the satisfaction of 
going back to work unless he sends for him,’’ 


the age of 14. The age at 
which children begin work is, 
of course, greatly affected by 
the grade which they must 
complete before leaving 
school. Most of the states 
reporting had at least a 6th 
grade educational require- 
ment. Only one of the states 
(Louisiana) with no educa- 
tional requirement whatever 
sent in a report. In such 
states the percentage of chil- 
dren leaving school at 14 
would undoubtedly be higher. 
Even among the states re- 
porting the proportion of 
children entering employ- 
ment at 14 years was more 
than twice as large in places 
where there is no 8th grade 
requirement as it was in 
places where this restriction 
is in effect. 
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~ KENTUCKY AND LOUISIANA 
7: AMERICAN CHILD has been publishing each 





month suggestions for the amendment of the 

child labor laws in states whose legislatures meet 
this winter. In coming to Kentucky and Louisiana, we 
find two states which have already made considerable 
progress. 

Kentucky, for several years has had a reasonably good 
child labor law conforming in most respects to the 
minimum standards of protection which the National 
Child Labor Committee advocates. The points at which 
it falls below are briefly: 

(1) Although the employment of children under 14 is 
forbidden in quite a comprehensive list of occupations, 
it is not specifically forbidden for all occupations 
(2) this holds true also of the provision regarding hours 
of work and night work (3) the educational require- 
ment for work permits is the completion of the fifth 
grade. This, of course, should be raised, ultimately to 
the eighth grade (4) there is inadequate regulation of 
the employment of persons between 16 and 18 years in 
dangerous trades. 

Kentucky has likewise recognized the principle that 
street trades are dangerous for boys under 14 and girls 
under 18 and has forbidden their employment in such 
work, but in failing to require badges for boys between 
14 and 16, this law is made difficult of enforcement. 

Is it not time for Kentucky to consider taking its 
place with those states which are leaving behind as in- 
adequate minimum standards and are taking the lead 
in establishing higher standards? Kentucky has already 
made a move in this direction in extending its night 
work provision from 6 P.M. to 7 A.M. Will she follow the 
lead of her near neighbors, Virginia and Mississippi, and 
also establish a 44 hour week for children under 16? 
Will she join the seven states which have already estab- 
lished a 15 year age limit for entrance into industry? 

Louisiana made real improvement in her child labor 
law in 1926, but she did only half a job. Children under 


<< 


14 are forbidden to engage in any gainful occupation, 
may not work more than 8 hours a day and 48 hours a 
week, and may not be employed between 7 P.M. and 
6 a.M. No six-day week, however, is specified, and there 
is an exemption in the night work provision for mercan- 
tile establishments employing more than five persons 
on Saturday night. 

Standard work permits are now required based on 
employer's promise of work, proof of age and certifi. 
cate of physical fitness. 

Three outstanding defects of the Louisiana law, how- 
ever, are: (1) the absence of any educational require- 
ment whatever for children under 16 leaving school for 
work, and the inclusion of a “poverty’’ exemption in 
the compulsory attendance law (2) the absence of a 
street trades law (3) the utter inadequacy of the law 
regulating the employment of minors in dangerous 
occupations. The law in this respect is among the 
weakest in the country. 

Louisiana must not pride itself upon its progress until 
these points are rectified. 


SURVEYING THE FIELD 


R. JOHN A. LAPP, Professor of Sociology at 
Marquette University, and formerly President 
of the National Conference of Social Work, 
has begun a study for the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee appraising the present child labor situation 
and suggesting a program for the extension of child 
labor activities. 

This study will include a detailed summary of the 
present status of child labor and compulsory school at- 
tendance legislation, a study of the enforcement of such 
measures, a review of the campaign for the federal child 
labor amendment, a study of continuation schools and 
their successes and failures, a survey of present activities 
in the fields of vocational education, guidance and place- 
ment, as they relate to child labor, and a brief analysis 
of the results of child labor legislation upon child wel- 
fare, and methods by which children can be assured the 
opportunities that child labor laws are designed to 
create for them. 

The purpose of such a study will be to give an objec- 
tive view of what has been accomplished in the child 
labor field and what next steps should be taken, with 
special reference to the development of the future pro- 
gram of the National Child Labor Committee. 


“NORMAL childhood should be as far as possible 
carefree. Responsibility, care and work have no place 
during these early years, except as a conscious part of 
the educative process. Whatever deprives children of 
this joyous outlook is wrong. Premature employment 
forces adult burdens upon a child before he is ready for 
them and thus denies him his heritage of happiness and 
health. For this reason, if for no other, child labor is 
wrong. —Samuel McCune Lindsay. 
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National Education Association is devoted to a 

consideration of “The Advance of the American 
School System," and gives comparative figures regard- 
ing certain school features over a period of years. We 
learn that the average length of the school term has in- 
creased from 130 days in 1880 to 170 days in 1925, and 
that high school enrollment which in 1880 was 110,277 
reached 3,650,903 in 1925. 

Of greater interest to the majority of citizens inas- 
much as education is primarily a state question, is a 
table giving the educational ranking of all the states for 
the years 1910, 1920 and 1924. 

The rank is worked out according to two different 
methods. The Ayers method is based upon the follow- 
ing ten items: 


\ RECENT issue of the Research Bulletin of the 


1. Per cent of school population attending school daily. 
2. Average days attended by each child of school age. 
3. Average number of days schools were kept open. 
4. Per cent that high school attendance was of total 
attendance. 
5. Per cent that boys were of girls in high schools. 
6. Average expenditure per child in average attendance. 
7. Average expenditure per child of school age. 
8. Average expenditure per teacher employed. 
9. Expenditure per pupil for purposes other than teachers’ 
salaries. 
10. Expenditure per teacher employed for salaries. 


The Phillips ranking is based upon the following: 


1. Per cent of illiteracy. 

2. Ratio of children in attendance to those of school age. 
3. Per cent of enrollment in high school. 

4. Average days attended by each child enrolled. 

5. Average number of days schools were open. 

6. Ratio of students preparing to teach to teaching posi- 

tions. 

7. Per cent of high school graduates continuing education. 
8. Cost, excluding salaries, per pupil in attendance. 

9. Average salary of teachers, principals, supervisors. 
10. Amount expended per child of school age. 


The ranking of the different states in 1924 according 
to both methods is given below. In discussing these 
tables the Bulletin urges a word of caution: ‘An un- 
critical acceptance of these rankings will lead to mis- 
interpretations. They indicate the school facilities 
provided in a state as well as the educational results 
obtained. A state school system may be making excel- 
lent use of meagre facilities furnished for the conduct 
of the schools and still rank low.’’ Nevertheless, they 
are of value and if a state ranks low “‘it should study 
the situation and determine the causes.” 

It will be seen that the ranking of some states, accord- 
ing to the two systems, varies by as much as ten points. 
But on one fact the two tables agree: the lowest states 
are the southern states, eight of the ten with the poorest 
tank being the same in both compilations, namely, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 





WHERE IS YOUR STATE? 


North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. Of 
the remaining two there is difference of opinion as to 
whether the honor should go to Kentucky and Virginia 
or to Florida and New Mexico. 


States Ayres Phillips 
I ELSE VSS, SO Eae ROR CNR Ae CORE RRTERS SNE Sar ht 46 45 
DN OVIOTE een One RINS DORI: BON Dr ae OR ok ate 12 26 
EEE ee NOP, ae 49 49 
ER ION ee Te ves eS l y 
a ala rials bite Ns tis ig ea Z 8 
SLES Ce: Eee 14 23 
2 sate a tate aly et aia 28 29 
District of Columbia................... 13 9 
MRP GNI CHEM Ue Rea oil ae ana cat ance ies dn eet 38 40 
Ne iad eng le las kates 45 48 
NANO oo uses iciiec Pde irl! Sortie vino sees w ios 29 24 
DUR EG See een crstes oealie pate oe ots gon Bina d nea paid 16 16 
NNGUER NPN ef Mrs, See ch tien alc canidlacutlare Gite aiataeste ees 17 11 
MON AME Ph Pe tie aus Mim tteatinaali a Oey Goiaoc hada icn 23 13 
ICES i BG tk orbs a alae sondetrecstocrdiens 22 14 
NN i. 5 Listen sted aa tee bind whtadol 43 39 
JL roy St: ea nn er 40 41 
INCE Tiger net Nh dant hb a ccs ot ae at ae a a 32 28 
Ss id. xp ewan nde Se eeeee avin 27 32 
Massachusetts. .......... 00.00 cece neces 9 22 
NR nS Sb aren ke kan wee y heals. 6 7 
Minnesota................ 000 c eee ee aee 11 6 
Mississippi............... ee ee 47 47 
INAISSEICII MS 1g nc, eosin Sec clibicua cad ovakerarnieteiatecs 33 33 
INGE GE 505d ss tcctuds in Jovinialoneriotiehopacw-ionew st overt 30 31 
INebraSh ats tz. 205 tn okns alow dawteenacenes 25 19 
INGAEG ES kn ee 2 17 
a rn 31 34 
Gore ncbhicn sees neds ecianwn 4 5 
IN) C410 37 42 
IS EY) (01) 2 ee oc a 3 4 
INosthiiG@arolinale. bec isco tsecwtecewees 4} 43 
Ilont hin Dako a dette tc scr ctdas orm Pn oan 26 25 
(OL C. . Cees Op Aer AO Sena Eee Se et 5 3 
LOJCIE1 a ).7 1s ae ena oP ear Re RRA 35 35 
OSC oe esse ore ecialh Sand Meethrntadierd 15 10 
| SEE TSS ATE a re 19 21 
FUNOCeTISIAMCHs fem8 65, os eto beets dies 21 27 
South Garolina so... oo eka bb we tos 48 46 
Souths Dakotas. o3.6sa 5, baal ste SSS teers eres 20 15 
PN GEIIGSSEO releases > Srencl ow ea Wier a ner aree rene 44 44 
EGRESS ee 39 37 
(IIa 1, eR ne aA A Me Hen cay ear 24 20 
WW GERRI Etat erctater ap acun thee eer oncvie me 8 characters 34 30 
WAST TIT YE ae een ne nee CP roan ee a 42 38 
i 5 Su ek a ob Beak 10 1 
GS rein a wdinapuw x eae 36 36 
NA SGOISERINO 5 <0. Ce eli oh Oeil call 18 12 
I oa ina ewne ya andiee heRe Aas 8 18 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


(Epiror1iAL NotE—During the legislative season the 
National Child Labor Committee will publish each month, 
in THE AMERICAN CHILD, a summary of the important 
measures relating to child labor pending in each state.) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A bill amending the District's Child Labor Law has 
come before Congress. The bill would remove the 
poverty exemption for children of 12, extend the 8 hour 
day, 48 hour and 6 day week to all minors under 18 
years, increase the prohibited hours at night to between 
6 P.M. and 7 A.M., and raise the standard of the work 
permit. Certain hazardous occupations for persons 
under 16 and some for persons up to 18 years would be 
prohibited and the age for street traders raised from 
10 to 14 for boys, and from 16 to 18 for girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A bill has been introduced in the House raising from 
14 to 16 years the minimum age for work in factories, 
workshops, manufacturing, mechanical and mercantile 
establishments, barber shops, bootblack stands, etc., 
and raising to 18 years the age for employment in 
dangerous occupations formerly prohibited under 16. 


NEW JERSEY 


The 1927 Legislature adjourned before the Senate 
took action on a House bill to prohibit the employment 
of migratory children from another state, during the 
time they are required to attend school under the laws 
of their own state. A similar bill has been introduced 
in the House this session. 


NEW YORK 


Bills to lower the age for compulsory part-time school 
attendance or substitute attendance at night school are 
being introduced in a goodly number again this year. 

A bill to ratify the Child Labor Amendment is also 
pending in the House. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The House is considering bills to reduce the daily and 
weekly hours for children under 16 years from 10 hours 
a day, 54 hours a week to 9 hours a day, 48 hours a week, 
and to prohibit night work after 7 p.M. instead of 8 p.m. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


A House bill considered last session has been con- 
tinued this year, to change the compulsory school age 
from 8 to 14, to 7 to 14, and the time of attendance from 
“four consecutive months or 80 days,"’ to attendance 
for the full term. 


LESS HOME WORK 


HERE has been a marked decline in homework 

activities this past year and the decline is genera] 

throughout the state, according to the report of 
the Division of Homework Inspection of the Bureau of 
Women and Children, New York Department of Labor, 
for the year ending June 30, 1927. 

Careful inquiries have been made as to the causes for 
the slowing-down of this class of work. Opinions 
gathered from every available source, employers as well 
as homeworkers, vary greatly as to the reasons for this 
reduction. The employers charge it to slow business 
generally, to labor troubles, to restriction of immi- 
gration, to a too stringent enforcement of the labor 
statutes, to the tariff laws, to strikes, to the high labor 
costs, to lack of trade, etc. The homeworkers attribute 
the slackness primarily to the small amount they are 
able to earn by such work. In the ready-made clothing 
trade, where the decline is very noticeable, the contrib- 
uting cause seems to be the constant turmoil between 
the workers and their employers. 

New York forbids children under 14 to work for a 
factory in a tenement house, and prohibits the employ- 
ment of children 14 to 16 in this work before 8 in the 
morning or after 5 in the afternoon, and requires that 
they secure permits. 

One hundred and seventy-five children were found 
employed; 166 of them illegally. Children as young as 
4 years were engaged in homework as shown in the 
following tabulation : 


Ages of Children Number 
SP RN ISAS OM ceo toe co ha eR ENE Men atte ee 4 
Se Se rete en me ne eect enna ae 2 
By ee eee a eR Be men ch 4 
I TN Se OEM 7 
BS ee ere yw 9 ore Mic ae eee Ph Pik a ate 8 
aa eS ener a ae EN Phy am Rs ML en ee ae 12 

AUD Belg Sete ie a ESOS, 2 She er a hg Na tb to 20 
“| Ui agence nee re were eer a ey. Per Smee ep ea ee 21 
TD aig Sa eA eee Ree Lat a2 ieee Bean ante 35 
OB eek err i tern ee Pe ee eee 31 
Net neha en ie ne Weer Na Ree ek 28 
Be eee ere ew Caine hier Ae ete 3 

175 


The children worked on articles of embroidery and 
lace, adult clothing, flowers, paper novelties, miscel- 
laneous articles, etc. Only one child was found working 
after 6 P.M. although most of them did this work in 
addition to attending school. Twenty-six working chil- 
dren were reported not in attendance at school. 

According to the report, the inspection work has been 
more completely performed than in any previous year 
since the passage of the original law in 1899. 


HARD LABOR 


Economics Teacher: “What is the difference between 
Capital and Labor?” 


Bright Pupil: “If you borrowed ten dollars that 
would be Capital, if I tried to get it back that would 
be Labor.” —Welfare. 
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Division of Indian Welfare, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, writing for the Club 
Woman, concerning conditions in the Indian reserva- 
tions in Arizona, gives a colorful picture of Indian family 


Mo STELLA M. ATWOOD, Chairman of the 


life based on first- 
hand information. 

During her travels, 
Miss Atwood visited 
the Hopi village of 
Moenkopi, “built on 
a promontory look- 
ing over the Painted 
Desert.” The Hopi 
Indians are thrifty 
people. Every family 
has in reservea year S 
supply of .corn, and 
even in storing this 
food supply they find 
an outlet for their 
feeling for beauty. 
They segregate the 
colors,—red corn, 
yellow, white. But 
Miss Atwood found a 
“sorry side of all this 
beauty.” 

She writes: “It has 
been the custom of 
the officials in the 
Service to send out 
boys to work in the 
Colorado beet fields. 
This summer the 
Tuba school sent 
forty-four little boys 
out to the fields for a 
six weeks term. Ap- 
parently the super- 
vision, if any, was 
inefficient and inade- 
quate, for when they 
returned a few days 
before my arrival, 
they were found to 
be undernourished to 
such a degree that all 
of them looked as if 
they had tubercu- 
losis, and eleven of 
them had typhoid 


fever. One had died, five had been taken off the train 
and located in other hospitals, while five were in a 
little dwelling house hospital. There was no trained 


A SORRY SIDE 
sician for 8500 Indians. 


cases. 








The Present—and the Future 





A machine for harvesting beets has been invented by 
Stanley F. Parker of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. A company for 
the manufacture of this new harvester, which cuts off the 
beet tops, lifts them out of the ground and places them in 
neat piles, is being organized by the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce, which sends us a picture of the machine and 
writes as follows: 

‘In this section of the country beets are harvested by 
entire families moving out to the beet fields for the harvest 
season. Many times children are kept out of school for this 
work and oftentimes the living conditions of those families 
that move to the country to carry on this work are not what 
they would be. We believe that this machine is going to 
be a great benefactor to the people interested in the beet 
industry.”’ 

Perhaps a machine will succeed where legislation fails. 











labor in existence today. 





nurse on the reservation, and there is only one phy- 


‘The measles were assuming the form of an epidemic 
and since then they have had some two hundred 


‘“We have long 
been of the opinion 
that the policy of 
sending children in 
large groups out to 
the harvest fields, is 
a bad thing for them, 
even under fairly 
adequate supervi- 
sion. This is espe- 
cially true in the 
Navajo and Hopi 
country, where there 
is work enough for 
them in their own 
homes. Around Ka- 
yenta, the northern- 
most trading post, 
there is hardly a child 
but what has his own 
little band of sheep 
which he takes to 
pasture. We saw the 
Hopi children sta- 
tioned out in the 
fields to keep off ma- 
rauders; we saw them 
tending sheep, grind- 
ing corn, and helping 
with the work of the 
village. It is true the 
outing system gives 
them some extra 
money ; but the price 
is too high when it 
entails such catas- 
trophes as sickness 
and death, and all 
too often the ruin of 
the little girls who 
are sent out to work.” 

The picture which 
Miss Atwood gives of 
child labor in the beet 
fields is not very dif- 
ferent from that 
found wherever the 


industry has developed on a large scale. The sugar beet 
industry furnishes one of the worst examples of child 
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FarM YouTtH—Proceedings of the Ninth National 
Country Life Conference. American Country Life 
Association, New York City, 1927. $2.00. 


The Conference on Farm Youth approached its sub- 
ject from many different angles, reflected in the ad- 
dresses assembled in this volume. 

The first section containing the addresses given at the 
annual banquet, reveals three groups of speakers: those 
who, while brought up on farms, are now living in urban 
centers and actively directing some kind of work in the 
interests of farm people; those who may be said to be 
interested in the subject from a technical or academic 
point of view; and those who are living in the country 
and working directly with and for farm people. 

It is noteworthy that those in the first mentioned 
group take a broad view of the subject. They see the 
problem of farm youth as primarily a problem of all 
youth, influenced, of course, by farm environment. To 
them the discontent and unrest, and even revolt of 
youth, as some term it, is simply a part of the discontent 
and unrest of youth everywhere. This comes about 
primarily because youth is youth; it has ever been and 
will be ever thus. 

On the other hand, those working directly with farm 
youth, tend to see the problem primarily as one of 
environment. To their minds there is little or much 
unrest and discontent, depending on whether they 
interpret the environment to be good or bad. 


There is one point, however, in which practically all 
the speakers were agreed, namely, that farm people 
should have a greater economic return. There was con- 
siderable divergence of opinion as to how this might be 
attained, but the two most discussed methods were 
legislation and cooperative undertakings. 


The second part of the book is a summary of the 
round table discussions. Evidently the meeting of the 
Country Life Association was a conference in the real 
sense of the word. A great deal of preliminary work and 
planning had been done, resulting in discussions for 
definite and specific purposes. 


But here also a wide divergence of opinion was 
brought forth. There was some loose thinking and 
confusion of thought. Vocational guidance, for instance, 
meant one thing to one speaker, and an entirely different 
thing to another. The same is true as to the function of 
the school, and the purpose of education. There was 
rather a pronounced tendency to think and speak of the 
farm child as a future farmer, rather than as a child 
per se, regardless of his future occupation. 


The best and wisest thought was expressed by those 
who have come up through the farm life environment, 
who know and appreciate the advantages and dis- 


— 


advantages of farm life, and who can see the problem of 
farm youth through the eyes of their own childhood as 
well as from experiences in other walks of life. The 
burden of their pleas was to give farm children prepara- 
tion for life, first and foremost, and incidentally to pre. 
pare them to be farmers. 

CHARLES E. GIBBONS, 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR MOBILITY IN THE 
Business Cyc_e. By Maurice B. Hexter. Massa- 
chusetts Child Labor Committee, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, 1927. $1.00. 


Mr. Hexter has been one of the few daring adven- 
turers who have endeavored to discover truths of 
sociological significance by the painstaking application 
of advanced technical methods to statistical records 
pertaining to social life. Such material is piling up 
about us begging to be used, but thus far sociologists 
have done so only sparingly and timidly—not so much 
for lack of talent as because of the inherent difficulties 
involved in segregating social facts to the point where 
their mathematical treatment would be justified, and 
would carry a promise of fruitfulness. Many un- 
supported conclusions and even misleading general- 
izations have been forced upon the public by the rash 
oversight of this fact, especially by incompetent statis- 
ticians. Mr. Hexter is not only a competent statistician 
but also a social worker of considerable experience. It is 
not surprising then, that after an experimental period 
with the social interpretation of such statistics as those 
of marriage, death, and birth rates, etc., and of their 
relationship to the business cycle* (a field in which other 
statisticians had also turned some furrows), Mr. Hexter 
turned to material nearer the domain of social work. 
The present volume contains only one of several studies 
in this direction, upon which the author has been work- 
ing in recent years. That his contributions are not 
better known to social workers is, however, only partly 
due to our statistical immaturity. It is due also to Mr. 
Hexter’s organization and presentation of his material. 
The social work audience is not kept in mind by the 
author and there is too much evidence throughout the 
book of the quiet joy of the laboratory savant who, 
having found a juicy scientific morsel greedily turns it 
over and over to satisfy his own appetite instead of 
whetting and satisfying the appetite of others who are 
in greater need of that kind of nourishment. Conse- 
quently the opportunity is lost of providing interesting 
and important information to the lay social worker and 
of making him sensitive to more information of the 
same nature. 

That the book contains startling and important facts 
for the social worker is patent in the first few pages. On 
page 11, for example, the author gives a table of com- 


* Cf. Hexter’s “Social Consequences of Business Cycles”. 
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parative occupational distribution of employed children 
for Massachusetts and for the United States as a whole. 


OccUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED CHILDREN 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND MASSACHUSETTS 


(1920, United States Census) 























United | Massa- 

States | chusetts 
Agricultural pursuits.... .. ..... 61.0 ye 
Manufacturing and mechanical ...| 17.5 70.4 
All other occupations............. 2:4 .] 





The charts, beginning with the first one on page 19, 
shows some striking comparisons, such as, for example, 
the differences between the employment history of chil- 
dren going to their first jobs and those further along in 
their vocational history; the difference between em- 
ployed children for whom the law demands further edu- 
cation after and during employment, and those for 
whom compulsory education is completed and where 
the restrictions are therefore chiefly of a protective 
nature. No less interesting is the picture of the trends 
of child employment in Massachusetts (Chart II, 
page 22x) showing the diminution of such employment 
in the past few years despite the growth of population 
and with the exception only of children in whose case 
compulsory education continues. Here are facts or indi- 
cations of considerable significance to the social worker; 
but the author does not follow them out as one expects 
and hopes, but devotes the greater part of the remainder 
of the volume to comparison of these curves with various 
indices of the business cycle. This, of course, is perfectly 
legitimate from the title of the book, but it is of com- 
paratively slight value to the social worker. Moreover, 
the presentation here makes no compromise for the 
benefit of the non-technician and tends to be confusing 
rather than illuminating to the layman. 

Where the statistical and mathematical treatment of 
the facts leaves gaps or raises challenging questions, the 
author resorts to guessing and speculation—a sin as 
great in statistical studies as in any other scientific 
endeavor. On page 31, for example, the author assumes 
that the children retarded in school as evidenced by the 
demand for their continued compulsory education, in- 
clude a considerable proportion of mentally defective, 
though what proportion, the author says, cannot be 
stated. He continues, however, to say that “the propor- 
tion of such children must, we believe, be rather large.” 
Not only does this seem an unwarranted assumption in 
itself, but it indicates, in the opinion of the reviewer, a 
basic weakness of the entire study. It is a statistical 
analysis of existing records, as if those records were in 
themselves the core and center of interest. They are, of 
course, not that, but rather in the nature of suggestive 
pointers, and partial evidence. The gaps and the ques- 
tions not answered by the statistics examined should 
Constitute the starting points of searches for further 
material until everything that is pertinent and available 











has been obtained. This would mean perhaps the search 
for further statistics and certainly the institution of 
supplementary intensive studies of an adequate sam- 
pling. Asit stands the study gives the feeling of an un- 
completed sentence, with its subject well ornamented 
with several relevant adjectives, and a hazy period to 
mark the end, but with neither predicate nor object. 
Puitip KLEIN, 
Director of Research, New York 
School of Social Work. 


IF FOR ATHLETICS WHY NOT 
FOR INDUSTRY? 


HERE are several epochs in the child's life when 
he needs special consideration. One of these is 
when he leaves school to go to work. 

The child entering industry is leaving an environment 
subject to more or less careful control, and one to which 
he has become adjusted by years of experience. His 
new industrial environment is ordinarily subject to 
more health hazards. Furthermore, these health 
hazards in industry are, in the very nature of things, 
less subject to control than those in the public schools. 
In the better communities now children are given a 
good physical examination before being allowed to 
compete in athletics. They should receive at least as 
much attention before undergoing the strain of industry. 

Many instances are on record in Massachusetts of 
children with serious physical handicaps being allowed 
to undertake work at 14 and 15 which is likely to per- 
petuate and accentuate these handicaps. Defective 
eyesight and hearing, chronic infections—to mention 
only a few possible disabilities—may impair a child's 
future ability to earn a living and to adjust himself to 
society. 

It seems only reasonable then, to conclude that a 
careful and intelligent physical examination of the 
child about to go to work is essential if society is to be 
fair to the child and his future and if it values the 
quality of its own citizenship. For it is the healthy, 
rather than the unhealthy, handicapped citizen, who is 
likely to be the good citizen. 

(By Merrill E. Champion, M.D., in 
the Boston Traveler, Boston, Mass.) 








THAT THERE has been an increase in the stature of 
American boys during the last fifty years is asserted by 
Horace Gray, M.D. This conclusion is reached after a 
comparison of over a thousand boys of American-born 
parents who are attending unselected schools, with a 
nearly similar group measured half a century ago. 

The decline of child labor is noted together with 
more intelligent nutrition, alteration in the mode of 
clothing, freer exercise and recreation, and medical and 
social progress as the possible factors in bringing about 
an approximate increase of 2.6 inches in height. 

(Journal of the American Medical Association.) 
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COLORADO 


The Opportunity School of Denver is living up to its 
name. During the past year, 9,500 students were re- 
ceived and 1,500 placed in employment. The school 
was founded on the idea of Miss Emily Griffith, to offer 
training in any occupation “‘that gives service to the 
public and provides a living for its workers.’ There are 
no entrance requirements and no set rules for atten- 
dance. Students come at all hours up to 9:30 at night. 

The occupations taught are determined wholly by 
the demand. In one group are 185 “‘unadjusted”’ girls. 
Each is being taught some occupation at which she may 
earn a living. 

Three hundred working people are enrolled in the 
high school department. The course is flexible but cer- 
tain standards are maintained, and a regular high school 
diploma may be earned. 

Miss Griffith is receiving the cooperation of em- 
ployers, and is confident that the idea has come to stay. 

(Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Public Education 
and Child Labor Association.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The number of jobs available for children under 16 is 
rapidly shrinking according to Miss Anna Owens of the 
Juvenile Employment Service. “There are few em- 
ployers left who will hire boys and girls under 16,” she 
said. “There are only a few mills and factories in Phila- 
delphia which still employ young girls. The fact that 
there are 50,000 unemployed now in the city also makes 


— 


it hard for children to find work. It would be ideal if no 
children under 16 had to work. There are some that 
young, of course, who have to help support families, byt 
we find that more young children go to work because 
they dislike school than because they need money.” 


(Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


GENERAL 


Of the important circumstances affecting the life of 
the factory girl, the first is the sudden change from 
school to industry at ages that vary according to child 
labor laws in the various states but averaging about 
fourteen years. 

It is usually a very sudden change. Only a few 
factories yet have vestibule schools to bridge the gap. 
The number of girls who are placed in the jobs indicated 
by a scientific vocational test is as yet very small. The 
effect of adaptation to entirely new environment and 
entirely new habits is for most children very severe. 

To begin with, there is a sudden increase in the daily 
period of constraint from purely spontaneous activity, 
varying in duration from five to eight hours. 

Factory life generally means confinement to one spot, 
and probably necessitates sitting or standing all day, 
without a rest-pause in the long morning spell. 

Then, too, instead of a school curriculum embracing 
a dozen subjects, the girl has to concentrate all day at 
one simple task, the main requirement of which is 
probably speed. 

Finally, except for the few who have clubs of some 
sort, factory girls find that they have no active exercise 
to replace the playground games. 


(Dr. Charles A. L. Reed, Former President of the 
American Medical Association, New York Journal.) 
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J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Here is my contribution towards helping 


to eliminate child labor from this country. 
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